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ABSTRACT 

An assessment of Mains treaming in Vocational Education pro- 
grams thrQughout the State of Michigan was conducted during the 
first half of 1976, Mainstreaming is the integration of handi- 
capped students into the regular class. The pufposes of the 
survey ware: 1) to obtain information about the institutions 
that were Ma inst reaming * 2) to ascertain which program areas 
were available and the numbers of handicapped students that were 
enrolled in these programs, 3) to ascertain the types of support 
systems that were being used for the mainstreamed classes and 
the function of the special education personnel , 4) to deter^ 
mine the types and numbers of handicapped students that weife 
being mainstreamed j 5) to ascertain the types of teachers trains 
ing programs that were being used and to ascertain the experiences 
of the regular classroom teacher^ and .6) to determine the problems 
encountered in Mainstreaming* The survey's sample was the 116 
Coordinators of Special Needs Projects of Michigan who were being 
funded for Mainstreaming in Vocational Education, The survey 
instrument was a twenty-four item questionnaire* The responses 
were analyzed in terms of the six purposes of the survey* 
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AN EVALUATION OF MAINSTREi^IING IN 
VOCATIOHAX EDUCATION PROGR^S 
IK THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

An assessment of Malnstreaniing in Vocational Education program 
throughout the State of Michigan was conducted during January, 
February s March 5 and April, 1976* There were sevaral purposes 
for conducting this survey. The fir^t was to obtain informacion 
about the institutions that were mainstreamlng. This infomiation 
included the levelCs) of the Institutions * the county of locaticn, 
and the number of students that were enrolled. The second purpose 
was to ascertain which program areas ware available and the 
numbers of handicapped students that were enrolled in these prQ-= 
grams. The third purpose of the survey was to ascertain the 
types of support systems that were being used for the TOainstreamed 
classes and the function of the special education personnel. The 
fourth purpose was to determine the types and numbers of handicappe 
students that were being mains treamed. The fifth purpose was to 
ascertain the types of teacher training programs that were being 
used and to ascertain the experiences of the regular classroom 
teacher. The final purpose of the survey was to determine the 
problems that have been encountered in Mains tr earning. 

Method 

The survey's sample was the 116 Coordinators of Special Needs 
Projects of Michigan who were being funded for Mains tr earning* The 
names and addresses of the coordinators were obtained from a list 
which was provided by the Michigan Department of Education, 



Disadvantaged and Handicapped Programs Unit, Each of the coor-' 
dinators^ or their qualified representative , was contacted by 
telephone. The purpose of this was to inform them of the nature 
of the survey and to ascertaiii their willingness to cooperate. 
Fully 1001 of those who were contacted stated that they were 
willing to participate in the survey* 

The survey instrument was a twenty-four item questionnaire* 
While most of the items were objective , the two final items were 
open-tended* The questionnaire was divided into six sections ^ 
These sections corresponded with the six purposes of the survey* 
While specific reliability and validity coefficients were not 
calcul^i^ed^ an attempt was made to construct a reliable and valid 
Instrument. To insii:"Q reliability , the entire population of 
Coordinators ox Special Needs Projects was surveyed* To insure 
item and content validity, the questionnaire was reviewed by 
qualified professionals in Measurement and Evaluation, Vocational 
Education, and Special Education, 

The questionnaire was mailed during the later part of 
February^ 1976, A letter of introduction, signed by the Coor- 
dinator of Vocational Education at Michigan State University, 
was enclosed with the questionnaire. In addition, a self^ 
addressed I postage paid envelope was Included. 

Results 

A total of 82 completed questionnaires were returned. This 
constituted 71„6% of the original sample, A manual tabulation of 
the responses was made for each item* A discussion of the findings 
follows* r; 
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Information About the School 

Questions in this section concerned the levels of the institu* 
tions, the county of location, and the number of students that 
ware enrolled. Analysis of the responses indicated that a majoricy 
(74*0%) of the respondents were reporting Information about high 
schools (see table 1)* In addition, fifty-two (52) counties out 
of eighty-three (83) counttes in Michigan were represented in the 
sample (see table 2) * Enrollment figures indicated that a majority 
of the respondents (50*.6%) had over 1500 students within their 
jurisdictions (see table 3) , 

Program Areas 

A number of questions referred to the three program areas. 
College Preparatory, General Educatioiti and Vocational Education, 
The questions sought to find out the program areas that were 
available to regular student i, the number of handicapped students 
that were enrolled in the program areas, the kinds of vocational 
programs that were offered, and the per-cent of handicapped stu- 
dents that were being malnstreamed into the different vocational - 
programs • 

Several findings were obtained. First, all of the three pro- 
gram areas were offered to regular students by a majority of the 
respondents (see table 4)* Saeondj a majority of the handicapped 
students were enrolled in Vocatlorial Education programs* Fewer 
handicapped students were enrolled in General Education and 
College Preparatory prDgrams (see table 5). Third, Trade and 
Industrial programs were offered most frequently by the institu- 
tions. Other Vocational programs offered by more than one half 



of the respondents included Distributive Education ^ Homemakingj 
Health Education^ and Industrial Arts (see table 6). Finally, an 
analysis of the responses indicated that the greatest proportion 
of handicapped students were being mainstreamed into Trade and 
Industrial programs » This was followed by Homemaking, Health 
Education, Distributive Education, Industrial Arts, and Agricul=- 
tural Education (see table 7) - 

Support Systems and the Function of the Special Education Personnel 

Two questions determined the types of support systems that 
were being used for the mainstreamed classes and the function of 
the special education personnel, A tabulation of the responses 
indicated that the school counselors the paraprof essional, the 
certified regular classroom teacher, and the consulting special 
education teacher were used by 75% or more of the respondents* 
On the other hand^ the student teacher, the physical therapist, 
the occupational therapist, and the curriculum resource consul- 
tant were used by less than 25% of the respondents (see table 8) . 
Additionally s a majority of the respondents indicated that the 
special education teacher did not enter the classroom, but was 
available for consultation (see table 9) # 

Types and Numbers of Handicapped Students 

Several questions considered the types and nundsers of handl^ 
capped students that were being mainstreamed. The findings indicated 
that the educable mentally impaired were being mainstreamed at the 
most locations* This wasi followed by the learning dliabled, the 
physically or otherwise health impaired, the hard of hearing and 



deaft the spaech and language impariedj the visually handicapped 
and the multiple handicapped. The emotionally impaired were re- 
ported in the "other^- category. These were mains treamed at the least 
number of locations (see table 10) . 

The greatest number of handicapped that were being mainstreamed 
were Speech and Language Impaired, This group was followed by the 
Educable Mentally Impaired ^ the Learning Disabled, the Physically 
or Otherwise Health Impaired * the Efflotionally Impaired, the Hard 
of Hearing and Deaf * the Multiple Handlcappeds and the Visually 
Impaired* Relatively few of the Physically Impariedj the Emotionally 
Impaired, the Hard of Hearing and Deaf, the Multiple Handicapped, 
and the Visually Impaired were being mainstreamed, compared to the 
higher nun±>ers of the Educable Mentally Impaired, the Speech and 
Language Impaired , and the Learning Disabled that were being main- 
streamed (see table 11). 

A majority of the respondents indicated that leas than 5% of 
the students in the regular classroom were handicapped (see table 12) . 

Apparently j the Speech and Language Impaired, the Visually 
Handicapped, the Emotionally Impaired and the Physically Impaired 
are being mainstreamed for a greater part of the school day than 
are the other goups* In most cases, the Educable Mentally 
Impaired, the Learning Disabled, and the Multiple Handicapped are 
being mainstreaded for less than one-half of the school day (see 
table 14). 

One question attempted to assess who made the most student 
referrals for placement of a handicapped student into a regular 
call. The greatest number of respondents (44.2%) indicated that 
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the certified special aducation teacher (in class) made the moet 
initial student referrals (see table 13) . 

Types of Regular Teacher Training and the Experiences of the 
Regular ClassroQm Teacher 

Questions in this section assessed the availability of In-- 
service teacher training, the types of training that were offered, 
the percentages of teachers receiving specific types of training , 
and the respondents overall satisfaction with the training. 

Seventy three point three percent of the respondents 
Indicated that their regular classroom teachers had received some 
training to aid them in working with handicapped students. The 
remainder, 26,7%, indicated that their regular teachers had 
received no training to aid them in working with handicapped 
students (see table 15) . 

A ffiajority of the respondents Indicated that their teachers 
had received some in=servlce training* This was followed by 
workshops, conferences, and university courses (see table 16)* 

In addition, the data indicated that a majority of the 
trained teachers (50*1%) received In-service training (in school)* 
Substantially fewer received the other types of training (see 
table 17). 

In order to assess the respondents satisfaction with the 
training J we combined the responses for the two negative choices 
("very dissatisfied" and "dissatisfied") and the responses for 
the two positive choices ("satisfied" and "very satisfied")^ 
gives an indication of the overall sentiments of the respondents* 
This indicated that more of the reapondents were displeased 
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than pleased with the training that their regular teachers had 
received (see table 18) • 

The questionnaire also assessed the amount of experience 
that the regular teachers involved in mains traamlng had. The 
greatest number of respondents indicated that their teachers had 
either 2-4 years of experience or 1^2 years of eKperience* 
Combining these categories indicated that 53*1% of the respondents- 
teachers had from 1 to 4 years of eKperience (see table 19) * 

Question 20 assessed the types of eKperiences that the 
respondents thought were most helpful* Combining ratings 1 and 2 
for each type of experience gave an indication of what types of 
experiences were most helpful In the training of mains creaming 
teachers. This indicated that a majority (56.9%) of the respon'- 
dents felt that student teaching experience in the mainstreamed 
classroom was the most helpful type of practical experience. In 
addition, 50% of the respondents indicated that field visits to 
mainstreamed classrooms were also helpful. Forty'-one point four 
percent of the respondents felt that field placement in nearby 
handicapped centers was helpful. 

Combining ratings 4 and 5 for each type of eKperience gave 
an indication of what types of experience were least helpful in 
the training of mainstreaming teachers t The results indicated 
that 46 of the respondents felt that field visits to handi- 
capped centers were the least helpful type of practical experience, 
Thlrty-aeven point nine percent of the respondents felt that 
simulation activities were less helpful than most of the other 
types of experiences. 
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In sutrmation, studEnt teachlrig eKperience in the main- 
strefflned classroomp field v^isits lo mainstre^iied classrooms, 
and field placements In nearby handicapped centers were usually 
mora helpful than field visits to handicapped centers and Simula- 
tion activities (see table 20) * 

Problems Ejicountered In Mains t reaming 

The questions in this section assessed which groups were the 
most and the least supportive of the Mains treamlng concept and th© 
problems encountered In modifying the curricula for the handi-^ 
capped students. In addition * the respondentB were asked to make 
recomnendatlons for Improving Mains treaming* 

Taken together^ the results of questions 21 and 22 are con= 
sis tent* The joint findings indicate that the parents of hand!-- 
capped students and the Special Ediicatlon staff tend to be most 
supportive of mains treamlng ^ while the regular teachers and the 
parents of normal students are the least supportive of mainstream-- 
ing (see table 21 and 22). 

The most frequent problem encountered seemed to be the cnoper-- 
ation of the regular teachers in modifying the curricula. Other 
problems included modifying the curriculum itself ^ insufficient 
methods and materials, the inabilities of the handicapped students , 
and poor teacher preparation. Only four respondents (6. .6%) 
stated that they had encountered no problems (see table 23) • 

The respondents made a variety of recommendations for Improv- 
ing Malnstreamln The most frequently occurring recommendations 
included developing in-eervlce teacher training programs (32,7%), 
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more funds (23*6%)^ requiring all pre-servlce teachers to take 
special education and Mains trearaing methods courses (26,3%), 
and hiring more paraprof esslonals (12. 
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more funds (23*6%)^ requiring all pre-service teachers to take 
special education and Malnstreaming methods courses (26,3%), 
and hiring more paraprof essionals (12*&I). 
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TABLE 1 



SCHOOL LEVELS 



9-12 

Secondary Vocational Center 
Poet Secondary Vocational Center 
CoiBmunlty College 



Ntunber Perceht 



22 


2 a. .6 


23 


29.9 


57 


74.0 


27 


35.1 


2 


2*6 


8 


10.4 



Ti^LE 2 



COUNTIES OF THE MSFQNDENTS 



County 


Number 


Alcona 


0 


Alger 


0 


Allegan 


1 


Alpena 


1 


Ajitrlm 


0 


Arenac 


2 


Baraga 


0 


Barry 


0 


Bay 


1 


Benzie 


0 


Berrien 


2 


Branch 


0 


Calhoun 


2 


Cass 


2 


CharlevolK 


0 


Cheboygan 


0 


Chippewa 


1 


Clare 


1 


Clinton 


0 


Crawford 


1 


Delta 


0 


Dickinson 


1 


Eaton 


2 


Ewmmt 


1 


Genesee 


.6 


Gladwin 


1 


Gogebic 


1 



County 


Number 


Grand Travers 


le 1 


Gratiot 


1 


Hillsdale 


0 


Houghton 


1 


Huron 


1 


Ingham 


5 


Ionia 


0 


Iosco 


0 


Iron 


0 


Isabella 


0 


Jackson 


2 


Kalmazoo 


3 


Kalkaeka 


0 


Kent 


0 


Keweenaw 


0 


Lake 


0 


Lapeer 


1 


Lenawee 


1 


Livingston 


1 


Luce 


1 


tteckinac 


0 


Macomb 


7 


Manistee 


0 


Marquette 


2 


Mason 


1 


Mecosta 


0 


Menominee 


1 



County Number 


Midland 


0 


Mlsaukee 


1 


Monroe 


0 


Montcalm 


2 


Montmorency 


0 


Muskegon 


2 


Newago 


2 


Oakland 


4 


Oceana 


1 


Obeman 


1 


Ontonagon 


1 


Oeeceola 


1 


Oscoda 


1 


Otsego 


1 


Ottawa 


3 


Presque Isle 


1 


Roscommon 


1 


Saginaw 


3 


St. Clair 


1 


St, Joseph 


1 


Sanilac 


0 


Schoolcraft 


0 


Shiawassee 


0 


Tuscola 


0 


Van Buren 


0 


Washtenaw 


1 


Wayne 


3 


Wexford 


1 
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TABLE 3 

NUMBER OF STTOENTS WITHIN THE RESPONDENTS* JURISDICTION 





Nunber of 




Category 


respondents 


Parcent 


less than 200 


4 


5.2 


201 - 500 


4 


5.2 


501 - 700 


12 


15.6 


701 - 1000 


7 


9.1 


1001 - 1500 


11 


14.3 


ov«r 1500 


39 


50.6 



TABLE 4 





PROGRAM AREAS 


AVAIMBLE TO REGUL^ 


STUDMTS 




Program 


Number 


Percent 




College Preparatory 


.60 


32 




General Education 


.62 


82,7 




Vocational Education 


75 


100.0 






TABLE 5 






NUmiR OF HANDICAPPED STUDENTS ENROLLED IN EACH PROGRMl AREA 




Nimbar of 


Average number of 


Percent of total 




handicapped 


handicapped students 


number of 


Program 


Area student a 


per respondent 


handicapped 


College 


Preparatory ,626 


9.8 


13,6 


General 


Education 1394 


21.8 


30,3 


Vocational Education 2581 


40,3 


56: 1 




TOTALS 4601 


71.9 


100.0 
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TABLE J 
VOCATIONM, PROGR^S OFFERID 



Vocational Program 


Number 


Percent 


Agricultural Education 


33 


42.9 


Trada and Industrial 


74 


96.1 


Industrial Arts 


50 


,64.9 


Distributive Education 


M 


85.7 


Homemaklng 


,60 


77.9 


Health Education 


.63 


81.8 



TABLE 7 

PERC^ OF HMDICAPPED BEGIN MAINSTREAIffiD 

Pefeent of Handicapped 
Progrma Being Malnatreamed 

Agricultural Educacion StS 

Trade and Industrial 29*4 

Industrial Arts . 10.4 

Distributive EduGation 11.2 

Homemaklng 27,4 

Health Education 11.9 



TABLE 8 

TYPES OF S UPPORT SYST^g 

Number using Percent of total 



Support System 


the system 


respondj 


Certified reg, class, teacher 


75 


79.2 


Cert, spec, ed, teacher (consulting) 


58 


75.3 


Cert, spec, ed. teacher (in class) 


45 


58.4 


Curriculum resource center 


25 


32.5 


Currlculmi resource consultant 


18 


23.4 


Occupational therapist 


17 


22.1 


Paraprof esslonal 


66 


85.7 


Physical therapist 


14 


18.2 


Resource room 


40 


51.9 


School counselor 


.69 


89-6 


School nurse 


30 


39.0 


School psychologist 


52 


.67.5 


Social worker 


46 


59.7 


Special education supervisor 


46 


59.7 


Speech therapist 


38 


49.4 


Student teacher 


13 


16.9 


Voc. rehab, counselor 4 e 

1 □ 


41 


53.2 


Other 


16 


20.1 
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TABLE 9 

nraCTION OF THE SPECIM. EDUCATION TEACHER 



\jH\J 


NiimHpr 


Percent 


He/she aeelets the regular classroom teacher 
throughout the entire day In the main-- 
streamed classroom^ 


5 


,6.8 


He/sha assists the regular claasroom teacher 
for part of the day In the mains treamed 
classroom. 


13 


17.8 


He/she does not enter the malnstreamed class^ 
rooffip but Is available for consultation* 


52 


71.2 


There is no special education teacher 
Involved , 


3 


4.1 



TABLE 10 

TYPES OF 1^DICM»PED BEING MAlNSTREi^m) 





Nimber of 


Percent 


Type of Handicapped 


respondents 


of sample 


Educable Mentally Impaired 


70 


90.1 


H-'J of Hearing and Deaf 


47 


.61.0 


Learning Disabled 


.67 


87.0 


Multiple Handicapped 


27 


35.0 


Physically or Otherwise Health Impaired 


54 


70.1 


Speech and Language Impaired 


44 


57.2 


Visually Handicapped 


32 


41.6 


Other (Emotionally Impaired) 


17 


22.1 



16 

14 



TABLE 11 



NUMBERS OF H/^IC^PED BEING M4INSTRE^fflD 







Percent of total 




Nu^er being 


handicapped being 


Type of Handicap 


Malnstreamed 


mains tr earned 


Educable Mentally Impalrad 


ia62 


31.5 


Hard of Hearing and Deaf 


209 


3.5 


Learning Disabled 


1054 


17.8 


Multiple Handicapped 


107 


1.8 


Physically or Othen^lse Health Inp, 


380 


4.7 


Speech and Language Impaired 


2093 


35.4 


Visually Handicapped 


.63 


1.1 


Other C^otlonaily Impaired) 


241 


4.1 


Total 


5909 





TABLE 12 

PERCMT OF STUDHITS IN REGULAR CLASSROOM THAT ARE HMIDICAPPED 









Percent range 


Nimber 


respondents 


less than 5% 


49 


70.0 


5%-10% 


13 


18.6 


10%-15% 


3 


4.3 


15%-20% 


1 


1.4 


20%-25% 


3 


4.3 


25%-30% 


1 


1.4 


over 30% 


0 


0 



TABLE 13 

PERSON M^ING THE MOST INItm. STUDMT MFE^LS 

Ntmber of Paresnt of 

Person responsee SMqple 

Cert, regular classroom teaeher 9 11*7 

Cart, special ed. teacher (conBulting) 19 24.7 

Cert* special ad, teaeher (Jji class) 34 44,2 

Curriculum res our cs center 0 0 - 

Currlcultm resource consultant 0 0 

Occupational therapist 0 0 
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imhE 13 (cont.) 



PERSON MAKBIG THE mST INITIAL STUDENT REFERIULS 





Number of 


Percent of 


Person 


responses 


aamplB 


Farapf ofasslonal 


0 


0 


Physical therapist 


0 


0 


Resource room 


3 


3.9 


School counselor 


tz . 


28.6 


School nurse 


0 


0 


School psychologist 


12 


15.6 


Social worker 


4 


5.2 


Special ed, supervisor 


5 


.6.5 


Speech therapist 


1 


1.3 


Scudent teacher 


0 


0 


Vocational rehab, counselor 


5 


.6.5 


Other 


11 


14.3 



TABLE 14 



AVEEAQE Tim SPENT IN REGUL^ CLASSROOM 





Less than 1/2 of 


school day 




(Code 1 & 


2) 


Type of Handicap 


Number 


Percent 


Educable Mentally Impaired 


47 


71.2 


Hard of Hearing and Deaf 


22 


50.0 


Learning Disabled 


32 


51.6 


Multiple Handicapped 


15 


55.5 


Physically or Otherwise Health Impaired 


18 


45.0 


Speech and Language Impaired 


10 


25.7 


Visually Handicapped 


16 


44.4 


Other 


4 


25.0 




More than 1/2 of 


school day 




(Code 3 & 


4) 


Type of Handicap 


Number 


Percent 


Educable Mentally Impaired 


19 


28.8 


Bard of Hearing and Deaf 


22 


50.0 


LearnlDg Disabled 


30 


48.3 


Multiple Handicapped 


12 


44.4 


Physically or Otherwise Health Impaired 


22 


55.0 


Speech and Language Impaired 


29 


74.4 


Visually Handicapped 


20 


55.6 


Other 


12 


75.0 
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TABLE 15 

TMINING FOR MGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHIRS 



YES NO 



73*3% 26.7% 



TMLE 16 
REGULAR TEACHER TRAINING 



Number of Percent 

Type of Training responses of sampla 

In-service training Cln school) 40 51.9 

Workshops 27 35.1 

University courses 13 16.9 

Conferences of conventions 23 29*9 

Other 1 1*3 



T^LE 17 

PERCENT OF TEACHERS RECEIVING TYPES OF TRAINING 



Type of Training Percent 

In--servlce training (in school) 50.1 
Workshops 15 . 7 

University courses 5.3 
Conferences or conventions 11.8 
Other 0.7 



TABLE 18 

RBSPONDMTS' SATISFACTION WITH TEACHER TRAINING 



Choice 


Nimber 


Percent 


Choice 


Ntffliber 


Percent 


Very dissatisfied 


7 


10.2 


Very satisfied 


4 


5.8 


Disratisfled 


26 


37.7 


Satisfied 


20 


29.0 


TOTAL 


33 


47.8 


TOTAL 


24 


34.8 


No oplnioD 


12 


17.4 
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TABLE 19 

TEACHERS' EXPERIENCE IN MAlNSTEEAIffiD CLASSROOMS 



Amount of time 


Ninnber 


Percent 


6 months or less 


13 


20.3 


6 months to 1 year 


8 


12.5 


1-2 years 


15 


23.41 


2-4 years 


19 


29. tJ 


4-6 years 


1 


1.6 


6 or more years 


8 


12.5 



Number 
34 



Percent 
53.1 



TABLE 20 

RESPONDENTS' MTING OF PMCTICAL TRAINING 



Moat 
halpf ul 
14 2 



Percent 
of 
58 



Least 
helpful 
4^5 



Percent 
of 
58 



Field placement in nearby handi- 
capped centers 24 41.4 16 27*6 

Field visits to handicapped 

centers 11 19,0 27 46.6 

Field visits to mains t reamed 

classrooms 29 50.0 14 24,1 

Simulation activities 15 25,9 22 37.9 

Studant teaching experience in 

malnstreMed classroom 33 56*9 9 15.5 

Other (specify) 



TABLE 21 
MOST SUPPORTIVE OF KAINBTREAMING 



Group 


Nu^er 


Percent 


Administrative staff 


49 


64.5 


Guidance & counseling personnel 


55 


72.4 


Handicapped students 


39 


51.3 


Normal students 


15 


19.7 


Parents of handicapped students 


62 


80.5 


Parents of normal students 


5 


6.6 


Regular teachers 


16 


21.1 


Special education personnel 


61 


80.3 


Other (specify) 


3 


0.5 



18 

20 



TABLE 22 



LEAST SUPPORTIVE OF MAINSTREAMING 



Group 


Nimber 


Percent 


Administrative staff 


15 


24,2 


Guidance & counseling personnel 


12 


19.4 


Handicapped students 


4 


6.5 


Normal students 


18 


29.0 


Parents of handicapped students 


5 


8.1 


Parents of normal students 


18 


29.0 


Regulax' teachers 


43 


69.4 


Special education personnel 


4 


6.5 


Other (specify) 


0 


0 



TABLE 23 



PROBLmS MCOUNTERED IN MAINSTRl^lNG 



Problem 


Number 


Percent 


Cooperation of regular teachers 


13 


21.3 


Curriculum has not been modified 


9 


14.8 


Insufficient methods and materials 


9 


14.8 


Poor teacher preparation 


5 


8.2 


Insufficient time to organize the curriculum 


4 


6.6 


Inability of handicapped students 


7 


11.5 


Class slse 


2 


3.3 


Evaluation of handicapped students performance 


2 


3.3 


Administrators attitudes 


2 


3.3 


Too many to discuss 


2 


3.3 


Student selection 


1 


1.6 


Dealing with an out of state vocational center 


1 


1.6 


No problems 


4 


6.6 



TABLE 24 



Reeoiomendat ions 


NiOTber 


Percent 


Develop in-serylce teachers training programs 


18 


32,7 


More funds 


13 


23,6 


Require all pre-'servlce teachers to take special 






education and mains tr earning methods courses 


13 


26,3 


More paraprofesslonals 


7 


12.7 


Set realistic goals for the training of handi- 






capped students 


2 


3*6 


Develop different techniques and procedures to suit 






the different kinds of institutions (e,g«, voc. 






centers, special schools * comnunity colleges) 


2 


3,6 


Evaluate the concept of mains treaming. Make sure 






that It Is the right direction to go 


1 


1.8 


Pay attention to the recoBcmendations of the EPPC 


1 


1.8 


Resource room should be available to mains treamed 






vocational education students 


1 


1.8 


Special education staff should support and pro^ 






vide consultation for teachers 


1 


1.8 


Better materiala 


1 


1.8 


Change the master contract so that handicapped 






students can be included In calculating class 






size 


1 


1.8 


Alter the curriculum to suit the student 


1 


1.8 


Begin pre-vocatlonal training before middle school 


1 


1.8 


Change the grading system 


1 


1.8 



22 



20 



